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Lord John Russell's speech made an undoubted
effect upon the House, and was an admirable prelude
to other great Reform speeches of his, which we shall
have to take account of later on. The Government
opposed the motion, and the opposition was led
by Mr. Peel, afterwards famous as Sir Robert Feel,
and, strange to say, by Mr. Huskisson. Mr. Peel in
those days was still an unbending opponent of
Reform in most directions ; but the only explanation
of Mr. Huskisson's position is probably to be found
in the fact that he was strongly in favour of relieving
the Catholics from their disqualifications; and he
feared lest the Dissenters, if separately relieved and
in the first instance, might become less earnest and
less energetic on the general subject of restrictions
imposed on all who did not belong to the Established
Church. Despite of all opposition, Russell's motion
was carried by a majority of forty-four, in a House
where four hundred and thirty Members went into
the Division lobbies. Many efforts were made to
amend the Bill brought in by Lord John Russell as
the result of the passing of his resolution ; but they
did not make any serious difference in the proposed
reform, and the measure was carried through the
Commons, and sent up to the House of Lords. Some
of the Archbishops and the Bishops in that House
were so liberal in the construction of their duties as
actually to support the Bill, much to the horror of
Lord Eldon, who must surely have thought at the
time that the world was coming to an end. Lord
Eldon bemoaned the national calamity that such a
Bill should have been introduced by the Government;